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NOTES ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 



ROLAND B. DIXON. 

The Races of Europe.* — To the student of Anthropology the 
population of Europe presents at the same time one of the most 
interesting and difficult of problems. Great facility of investiga- 
tion is conjoined with the utmost complexity of social relations and 
environment, and anthropological methods and theories are put to 
their severest test. During the last thirty years or more an enor- 
mous mass of material has been accumulated, but, being widely 
scattered, is not easily available to the student. To carefully col- 
lect all the material relating to the Somatology of the peoples of 
Europe, to compare and arrange it, and present it in compact and 
systematic form, has been the task which Professor Ripley has set 
himself in his recent work. In every particular great care and 
thoroughness is manifest. Too much can hardly be said in favor 
of the excellence and clearness of the numerous maps and portraits 
which are scattered through the volume; and for the complete 
Bibliography printed as a supplementary volume all students 
cannot fail to be most grateful. 

In his introductory chapter Professor Ripley discusses the his- 
torical development of the study of environment and the relative 
importance of environment as compared with race. In so doing he 
strikes the keynote for the whole volume, where the interaction of 
these two factors is studied in detail. For such a study some certain 
criterion of race is a necessity; and after considering the claims of 
language, of tradition and of custom, he discards these in favor of 
physical features which are more stable as well as more concrete, 
and susceptible of more exact statement and presentation. Head 
form, the color of the eyes and hair, and stature are considered 
with reference to their relative value and persistence as racial 
characteristics, and their liability to change from environmental 
influences. The Cephalic Index — the relative proportions of the 
length and breadth of the head — is shown to be but slightly suscep- 

*The Races of Europe, a Sociological Study. William Z. Ripley. Accompanied 
by a Supplementary Bibliography of the Anthropology and Ethnology of Europe, 
published by the Public Library of the City of Boston. New York : D. Appleton & 
Co., 1899., pp. xxix., 624. 
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tible to variations due to artificial selection, and not to be influenced 
directly by environment. Individual variation, though often con- 
siderable, becomes a negligible quantity when a rigid scientific 
method is pursued and a sufficiently large number of observations 
are available. The color of the eyes and hair, though somewhat 
less persistent and more liable to be influenced by artificial selec- 
tion and environment, is nevertheless a most valuable adjunct to 
the evidence derived from head form. That there is some relation 
between a mountainous environment and a tendency to blondness 
is held as virtually proved, though whether due solely to altitude 
and climate or, as Livi holds, to unfavorable economic conditions, 
cannot as yet be stated. Of the three physical criteria of race, 
stature is regarded as the least reliable. Environment, natural and 
artificial selection, and habits of life all tend more strongly here to 
invalidate the evidence of bodily height as a racial characteristic, 
and hence all these factors must be carefully allowed for before 
making use of stature for purposes of racial comparison. 

On the basis of these three physical characters, but primarily 
relying on head form, the population of Europe is divided into three 
races: — the Teutonic, dolichocephalic, fair-haired, blue-eyed and 
tall; the Alpine, brachycephalic, with chestnut hair, hazel-grey 
eyes and of medium stature; and the Mediterranean, dolicho- 
cephalic, strongly brunet and of medium height and slender build. 
In distribution these three races differ widely. The Teutonic is 
exclusively confined to Europe and to its northwest portion. The 
Alpine is chiefly prominent in the Alpine Highlands of Central 
Europe, though also to be discovered in remote and isolated local- 
ities elsewhere, and extending eastward through Asia Minor into 
Asia. The Mediterranean, as its name implies, is found about the 
coasts of this sea, both in Europe and northern Africa. Having 
outlined thus in a general way the areas of occupation of these three 
types, the main body of the book is occupied by a detailed geograph- 
ical study of their distribution in each of the European countries, 
the relegation of the Alpine race to the economically unfavorable 
portions of the continent being made strikingly evident. Though 
not specifically a European people a chapter is devoted to the Jews. 
Purity of racial descent is denied, and the paradoxical conclusion 
reached that " the Jews are not a race, but only a people." 

In the two chapters devoted to European Origins the author 
rather mercilessly attacks the Philologists, and in particular assails 
the whole Aryan question. In summing up the results of the whole 
inquiry into the existence and origin of the European races, he con- 
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eludes that ' ' the European Races as a whole show signs of a second- 
ary or derived origin"; that "the earliest and lowest strata of 
population in Europe were extremely long-headed and probably of 
Africanoid type "; that the " Teutonic Race of Northern Europe is 
merely a variety of this primitive long-headed type ... its blond- 
ness and its remarkable stature having been acquired in the relative 
isolation of Scandinavia, through the modifying influences of envi- 
ronment and artificial selection "; and, finally, that " after the par- 
tial occupation of Western Europe by a dolichocephalic Africanoid 
type in the Stone Age, an invasion of a broad-headed race of decid- 
edly Asiatic affinities took place . . . represented to-day by the 
Alpine type of Central Europe." 

Of direct bearing on the future of the European races are the 
chapters devoted to a most interesting study of such social problems 
as Crime, Suicide, Divorce, etc., in their relation to environment 
and race. To what extremes an incautious application of racial 
theories may lead in such matters is instanced by the theory of Tur- 
quan, who, after mapping the distribution of awards at the Paris 
Salon according to the place of birth of the artists, reaches the 
conclusion that in France the artistic talent is primarily confined to 
the people of Teutonic race, as that term is defined by Ripley. It 
is shown, however, that this and other social phenomena are not to 
be considered so much a matter of race as of environment, both 
direct and indirect. The closing chapter on Acclimatization con- 
tains the essence of the two articles contributed to the Popular 
Science Monthly some years ago. The conclusion is reached that 
' ' true colonization of the Tropics by the White Race is impossible." 

As compared with the classification of the European peoples 
recently proposed by Deniker, the scheme followed in this work 
seems much simpler and more serviceable. Deniker, in his ten races 
and sub-races, has described the actually "existing varieties," dis- 
regarding environmental influences which have been shown to be of 
very considerable potency; whereas Ripley, by emphasizing simil- 
arities rather than differences, and by ascribing to the effect of 
environment many of the apparent anomalies in the present popu- 
lation, has produced a considerably more ideal, but at the same time 
more rational hypothesis. Many may differ with him as to matters of 
method, such as, for example, the fundamental importance attached 
to the Cephalic Index ; inconsistencies may here and there be pointed 
out, but all must nevertheless appreciate and value highly the great 
service which the author has rendered all students in bringing 
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together in such accessible form, and in so attractive a way, so 
immense a mass of information. 

Anthropogeography of Corsica. — In spite of the growing in- 
terest in the problems of environment which is noticeable among 
anthropologists to-day, detailed studies of the effects of this most 
important factor are not as numerous as could be desired. It is 
therefore most encouraging to find in a recent number of the Annates 
de Ge"ographie (VIII, pp. 304-330) an article by Professor Friedrich 
Ratzel on the environmental relations in the island of Corsica. 
Physiographically the island may be divided into two parts. The 
western and larger is rough and mountainous, with many long, 
straight, narrow valleys running far inland to the centre of the 
island. The ridges separating these valleys from one another are 
as a rule difficult to traverse, and the valleys are in consequence 
much isolated. The coast of this portion of the island is very 
rugged, apparently a typical "ria" coast, the lower ends of the 
valleys having been drowned by depression. The eastern portion 
of the island is much less rugged, and is of slighter relief. The 
shore, in contradistinction to that of the western side, is low and 
harborless, and is apparently a rather young coastal plain. In the 
northern part of the island the passes across the mountains from 
east to west are considerably lower than in the southern portion, 
and the history of the island shows that this mutually greater 
accessibility of the two sides in the north has had important influ- 
ences on the people. 

Contrasting the eastern and western parts of the island the influ- 
ence of environment is very marked. It is the eastern portion 
which, owing partly to its greater proximity to the Italian main- 
land, and partly to its more open and attractive character, has been 
most prominent in the light of history. Here were the largest cities 
and commercial centres, the densest population, and the greatest 
culture. Here most of the conflicts for the possession of the island 
took place, and here the older customs and ways were earliest aban- 
doned. In the western mountainous region, on the other hand, 
every tendency was the reverse. In the isolation of the different 
valleys were developed scores of semi-independent Signori, clan 
and family feeling ran high, and family feuds and the Vendetta 
played and still play a conspicuous part. The population was small, 
there was little trade owing to the lack of good harbors on the wide 
open ria coast, and the chief industry was sheep-raising. In these 
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and in many other particulars the two parts of the island were 
strongly contrasted. 

The unfavorable influence on the population which the rugged 
western coast seems to have had leads Ratzel to criticise Ritter's 
dictum that great articulation of the coast line is favorable to the 
development of a people. While this may be true as regards larger 
continental bodies it does not hold for small islands, the proportion 
of coast being here too great in comparison to the land area. It is 
further observed that in general, as compared with a fiorded coast, 
a ria coast is a distinctly unfavorable environment. In an equal 
area there are fewer inlets, peninsulas and islands. The inlets are 
also less deep and do not extend so far inland, and there is thus a 
less intimate articulation of land and sea. While giving a consid- 
erable extent of coast line, a ria coast shows fewer harbors than a 
fiord coast. Again, its harbors, such as they are, are not so far 
inland, since the ria has not so great a depth, and its floor rises 
more gradually to the shore, tending to form shallows. These 
being, in general, the characters of this type of coast line, it follows 
that its importance lies more in the regions to which it gives access, 
than in the intrinsic value of the shore-forms in themselves. 



